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FOFtEWORD 



One of the most appropriale roles for us in education is to 
ci:eate apd assure apcessibility. It is wonderful to be in a 
position to stand as a linlcand a'protector between human 
beings and institutions, the government or other individuals. 
The Educ^tioK Commisision of the States Interstate Migrant 
Edu6ation Task For^ fulfills this role^by mobilizing efforts 
to guarantee a decent future for people who might 
otherwise be denied it 
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Ih^ my work on tfje House Committee oruEducation and 
Labor, I have worked'to protect and expand upon the 
rights of migrants. In this role, I think jof myself as a „ 
lawyer who represents a client in court. Just as a judge tries 
to |be faTHh mdMng his ;(iecisions, tho^ who work to 
facilitate the eduomion of young people in this country are 
working for the preservation of an absolutely essential basic 
right We must impress upon our citizens that knowledge 
Acquired throuqn education is one of Qur most precious , 
resources. s ' • * # 

■• ■ ' ' . , . ' . * 

We cannot call ourselves leaders ih tKe world or proponents 
of human rfghts/if one person. is denied^qual access to 
educational opportunity through neglect. J h my opihion, 
}^iait is what' the vjork of this task'^forcejs all apout, 



W^ are a long way.^from steing the reconimehdations of^ 
task force become law, but the process is under way. 



-^/Wam D, Ford, Michigan 
Congressman and Chairman, interstate 
Migrant Education Force * 



TRIBUTE 

To the^bnorablQ^ Raul H, Castro, 
Governor gf Arizor^a pnd Former Chairman 
of the Interstate Migrant Education Task Force 

/ * 'a ' ' . " ■ 

As chairman of the Awards Committee af the ^Education 
Commission' of thet:States and a task fo^e member, I think 
I cart speak for all of us in saying that Governor Castro has 
provided dedicated and continuous leadership to lis and, 
thus, to the educaticiin of rriiglrant children, 

^'Governor Castro has"^ been appointed by the President as the 
U.S. Ambassador to Argentina^and will be relinquishing the 
chairpianship of th is Jask force. Although it is our loss, Ws 

^ appdintipent is certainly the gain of the entire nation. 

. / ^ \ ■ • . -—^ — 

(governor Castro has f^ever forgcftten those who are 
Oppressed, impoverished or underprivileged in any way. The 
^"^shiniiiig example of his rise to success s^nds as dn 
inspiration t9 {ill of us, especially those less fortunate. He 
has lived a belief tt^(B^*education provides essential 
resouVc^s^ ufi^i^aled^strength and limitless hope to all 
Americans, p^^Qularly to those who. have suffered, 
econoqiic hardship. By his actionj^ and example, he has 
nhaterially and spiiaitudlly enhanced the lives of countless 
indivfduals and, therefbre, has enriched and strengtirenefT 
bur democracy, ^ ^ » f 

I wish to express the heartfelt thanks of the. Education 
Commission of the States and to wisH him continued 
success in his role as a U.S. ambassador. With that, and !^n 
behalf of the Education sCommission^ of the States, I wish . 
to present him with this ciistinguished service award. We are 
most grateful to him for his dedicatedjeadership. ^ 

\ ^ 

Statement of The Honorable Gfbm £. Bursley 
Michigan State Senator 
^ Seattle, Washington 
October 1977 
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BACKGROOrlt) INFORMAJION ^ 

The concept of tiie Sduqation Commission pf the Stotes 
(EC9) Interstate Migrant' Education Task Force evolved from 
a recognized need for coordinated planning and implemen- 
tation bf migrant programs among states^State directors of 
Title 1 migrant programs had for some time sought greater 
cfooperanon stmong those states selrving migrant populations^; 
A ^i^view of migrant -needs ai\d development of sound 
recomiheni^atiphs designed to address m'igrant needs'" by an 
indepeQdent l^ddy with national stature Was deemed desiral)Ie 
for tilese purposes. * 
: ■ . .■ • \- ' ^ ■"■ -' a ' ' ••• '■ '. 

■In June 19,76, the project's first year, .six states — Arizona, 
California, Michigan, New York, ^exas* and Washington*-- 
cpmbihed resources throu^ the Education Commission of; 
thp States to establish a tsfisk fptce designed jto address the 
, isfitt^s bit interstate 'and interagency cooperation^ Arkansas 
anqFlorida joined the project m^^^^^^ ; - 

^ Qiie of the primally aims of tli'i^ project when it was concei^^ . 
'WSB to, fecpii^^ among, 
stales arid ftige^ciel could: t^^^^ to enhance education and 
- other services to ti^igrant wotk^^ and their families. The task 
■ force,, chailfed by thi^^ Raulil. Castro; Governor of 

Arizona, was compfpsed^^^ p^^^^ of Congress, state 

legislators, members of st^te^^^^^ of education,' chief state 

school officers mid rep^^tjsittiy^^ of busihess, indygbg^and ' 
other pertineiit . service £^enc^^^ A- second and equSlly^ 
important ainytfl^the ta^k f orce to -develop soimd and . 
feasibly recoimmdations^^^^^^^ federal, state and local- 

levels of government. "% ■* 



Although tl\^ task forc& is represehtative of people from 
varied backgrounds, interests and points of view, it has 
grasped a wideirmige of prbblems and complete is^ta^'related 
to migrant education* A coijtinuing^ goal has "^^^^ the 
improvement of opportunity and increased access to services 
in .educa!(ipny health,'^ employment and housing. Priority 
objec^ves of t he taal e* l! orce in ifis initial stages'were to gain an 
in-dept& understanding of migrant education and to 
formulatie strate^es whereby ipaprovefnents m interstete/ 
intCHragency cooperation wpi^d IfiiEul to impr'oVements in 



^5 education^ As these -air^s of concern in education became 
; ' clearer, the task |prce alsq began, to review migrant Keajth, 
social services employment i^ues, while building a frame;. . 
. • w6rk wherebi$^ solutions \ and recommendations dqijtld be^ 
d^velppfed^d eVentuaUy di^mihatedi ' * 

. \ - Sincje its inception, the membeA have recognised tiie heed"* 
fpr increased cooperation and coordination^ ambngi agencies 
and progjrams at all levels: national, stajke and^local. Hence, ' 
, , while maintaining a focus on the needs and method^ of " 
achieving interstate cooperation, they have adsb^investigated ^ 

• critical issue areas.that are either under-the responsibility of a 
single agency or overlap several ^ agencies levels- df 

• govrirfiment. / * ^ ^/ ' 

Among its findings, the ^task force learned: that* while much ^ 
had been done to improve educationsd access aiid ppportu- * 

k . nities for ^igrant children . tmder thle Eleinfehtiary and 
^ Secondary Ifticatioh Act (ESEA) TOle I migrant education 
^ progjrams in< liie \st^tes, there are still many ufttoet needs. 
Improvements w^ especially needed in the "following - ' 
areas: ESEA Title I migrant, rules and regulation^, policy 
formation and administrative procedures; to 
planning, early childhood etfljica^n, .postsecondary educa- V 
tion opportunities, staffing, evaluation and roonitoriiig; par- 
vent involvement, '^information, academic credit; accrual and 
^ . ^change: Underlying the concerns a^d needed improvements 
in .all of these areas \ were the criticaj^ Ixousing, healtl?, 
nut^tional and Employment needs of feiigrant workers ahjj , , 
their ,f amiKe^ Access to available health and social services is 
^ i -x>ftentimes made difficult by residency requirements or 
failure to plan for and incluHe migrants in programs. 

■•■ . \ f • ' ^ ■.'•■■^ ■ - • 

, < As can Jbe noted, the task force recogrliz9d that the education 
r of migrant children could not be deidt with in a vMuum; , 
rather,' recommendations would have to address othdc sy^- - 
tems as^|bu: Thf outcome of these acti^^^ 
V strategy that was bolii content and process oriented. Fiwt, 
content or issue areas were identified, studied, prioritized 
into needs statement, and possiblie solutions were generated. : 
; > Second, in task force meetings, , the members interacted with 

I resopce people 'involve in migrant programs^ exchanged " 
ideas and developed repommerj^ations for dis^miiiation at 
^6ral, 4tate and* local levels of government. Third camfe th6 
adtual disseminajtion jof information involving a broad range 
of activities^at were use^ to convey flndmgfto govemm^t 
' and program decision makers. 

• ■ ; . 'i-io ■ : 
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The preUminary findijngis and recommend atfons, reflective of 
considerable work during Jhe first year of the project, were 
set forth in 'the pnt interim Report: 

report identified jthe critical issue the improvement of the 
education* system^^to 

at meetinVlUie unique heeds^ 6^ cltiildren of migrant workers' 
and thett faliaUies.^T^ improvements in 

education musfr We inade for children whose lives are 
diaracteriaffed by popr general health, lower-than-average 
scholastic achievement, low family income and^high rates of 
mobility. \ 

The fim report identified the following general categories^fof 

overall iljiprovements regarded as necessary: 

'\ * • ■ 

• Improved cooperation ^among state education agencies 
' (SEA's) in the adminis implementation,* 

staffing, monitoring and evaluation of Xitle I (migrant 
program) of the feder^ Elementary and' Secondary Educa;^ 
tion Act., \j / 
■ , ' . ;;\ - ■ ..-r'-. "^ . ■ -.^ 

• Improved cooperatiofi among federal, state and 'local 
agencies that serve migrant families and their children. 

• Improved cooperation between tiie stat€(^education 
; and local school .districts in th'^enroU^ migrant 

students in terms of planning, implementation, monitoring 
and evaluation of Title I migrant educatuiin progr^ ' ^ 

The Pirst Interirn Report establishe<f a foundation for 
pre^nting some of xthe overall policy ijsues related to migrant 
education- by the/tasH fofce In testimony throughput the 
country. In addition, thie findings and recpmtnendations in 
that report have been included in the Con^^ional Record 
^ as official history to migrant education. (A chronology >of 

> task force activities relating to the Firs^ Interim Report^cm 
be foimd in Appendix A,) ' _^ • - . 

In conjimctiori ;yith the activities perfdrrrifed 
. force in prpvid^ng te^timo^ Congress on 

^ educati6n*duj?i^^ • 
other priority areas. The areas identifijsd fort inndepth^ 
ajialysis, deliberation and development of recommendations 
included early childhogd education, 'iriterstate-^plMning,^ 
acadeipic information/wid credit exchange, and^aient 
invplvement. ) ' 

• • •/•■■- ■• ■»■: ■ ■,, , , ■. • ^ ■ V ■ ■■ . 
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The remainder of this report cpntains the findings of the 
J , 'Interatate Migrant Education^ T^ in these areas. These 

. r findings; tdge{her with the detail^ tecommeiitiations pre- 
sented in'^the First Interim' Report, ^^^v^ provide the basis ifor 
-cc^tinued wprk^^^^^ part of ;this group to iriiprbvQ delivery 
of comprehensive education ^a^^ to migrant 

' ftenwoAersandiislierineri. - / > 
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v. EARLY CHILDHOOD 

^ ^^JProviding more early childhpQid' education opportunities and 
' support: services for children agfi^ 0-5 of .migraSt'farmWtJrk- 
en, ^fthermen and' /other s^asonid laborers- has been a 
principal conc^ .of the! task force Sioce its inception 
1976. TaBk , f prde" condusions i^^ area confi nr -^-^.^ ^^ 
fihdlings that there iii f^r6bably no popi^ation more in ''^f-.r. - 
^prnchopl care fpr its children than farmworkers. In Fe-^ir ' 
197 the President's CQmmissiop on Mentd jiwdth poted: 

Most family meml>en who are old enoughs must wdkk to^^ T 
supplement ^e family income.' Unless day (pare of some; kind is 
< available, yoi^ng children an^infant^i ara often left unattended in . 
the fields, alone ip the camps or in minimal care of older sffojings. 
, This is insufficient to insure thek safety .^hctelth and well-'being. \ 

. If the migrant mother stays in the camps to care.forliQr children, , 
, a dgnificant decreasefin the family income results, meahing less 
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food and oth^r necessities for the family. Yet, ^at ledtst one 
% 



esUmatevholds that oyer 80 percent of migrant mo 



ft, ji 
th^n 



«r8 work. 



Migrant Head Start is designed tq. provide full preflchoQl services 
> tailored to meet the needs of migrant famSlies. ... IMPB 
(Indian /Migrant Program Division) estin^tes that djlUy about two 
percent of eligible migrant preschool chfldren receiv^ this vitalljr 
important early childhood education and development program! 
In 1976, for example, only 5,454 migicfunl diildren participated in 
these programs. ,. . 

Title I migrant education programs have also been involved in 
providing early childhood education s0)rvices, even though 
children ( served do not presently generate any per-pupil 
funding. The ffftmber of children aged 1-5 served among the 
eight project states, as determined by the Migrant Student 
Record TransfeJ^ System (MSRTS) in 1977, was 28,846. The 
national figure for the same reporting 'period was 46,589 
preschool-age children served by Title I^igrant education. 
What proportion of migrant ^preschool children this figure 
constitotes.is not known, since accurate ^census figures are 
unavailable for t^migrant populati&n. \ 

In testimony before Congress on Title I mignmt educatioi)|^ 
reauthorizaSoh in the fall' of 197t, the task force position 
concerning eady childhood was as follows: 



• Pi)]idingfiDf children, as identified ^ and entered in ihe 
Migrant Student Recprd Tratisfer System at the 0-^ 
lower-iige level and at the 18*21 upper^agg. level, so that 
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subsequently chifdren 0-21, induding the 5-year wttledV 
out cl^ildren, will be provided better educafion access.' . 



Authorizatioo oX4ncentive or special grants in the 0-5 and 
18-^1 levels. , / ^ ' . 

iWtimony given ih support of these recommendations' noted 
that including, and providing the additional funds'^orservinft 
y- th«)lower-age level of 0-5 will .providfe early Childhood 
X aeiVte^s that wiU litomotiB bfittfer education 'e xppr.'>TM»« "»i'nd 
readiRess for entiy into school; there';- »^ui*-.. ^ . ^re 
positive Ip m Ufh g experiencesr-with p. f|Mv flrear* -^w vw;,.. 
at the^ightl* grade and beyond. / 

In a<|dition to H^d Start khdsjitle I iSgrant education 
sendees for the preschool population, Sqtial Security Title 
?CX funds may, also be used. These funds are distributed at 
the discretion of the states, who must provide matching - 
ftmds for Title XX doUars. HowWer, migrants are often 
^^^_CTcluded when definiti<»ns of servi9e eligibility are deter- 
™«?ed. Title nr (303j of < the Comprehensive Employment 
and\5j:aining Act (CETA) also authorizes programs adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labor. These programs can 
purchase day carejservjces for childr^ of clients enrolled in 

- training programs; however, many belief that fee limits for 
purchase of day ~t8^ services are inadequate under regtila- 

. tions imposed by the Department of Labor and by prime 
spoitsors. Such fee Umits preclude purchase of day care 
services in licensed centers in most instances, and^few quality 

control monitoring mechanisms exist; ■- ' ■ 

i ■ . ■ . - 

, A study prepared for the Natfonal Center for Child Advocacy 
m June 1977, entitled Mfbant Child WetfaYe, reported that 
29,855 preschool-age children were served in a^l2-8tate 
survey by the programs mentioned above. The distnbution of 
children by program and funding source .was as foUows: 



^ Number of 

Program/Fu nding Source Preichoolert 

ESEATitlel \ . 17,063 

Migrant Head Start 6,000 

Title XX . * 3,417. 

State Funds ' ,2 J 50 

CETA 303 ^ ^ 'i.225 

■""ott': \ [29,855 

, .14 . 



The study* noted thkt each of thbser programs differs widfely in 
thei^ implenifentatibn'ond conclud^ thai the ipost '^valient 
problem facing 'child care programs -is in ^ecuiring facilities 

, , that ^meet^licensing .requirements. Further, that child clure fqr. 
migraint fa^nilies is a critical problem evel^ where; -often, the 
only alternative is for Working parents tb take the children ^ 
into the fields/ J, ' ' , , ' 

- \ . "^^^ ' ' • 

The Interstate Migrant Education Task Forcfe is cogriizant of 

; thfe problems, nefeds andr opportunities in this vital-area; 
therefore, its^Oal is to enc/ourage decision niakers Jp seek and 
acquire the funds necessary to prdvide appropriate education/ 
nutrition and health-related servic^ff^r children ago* ^1 of 
farmworkers, fishermen and other sf^onal laborers as an 
integral part of put^lic education. • 

' •; ■ • w v" ■ 

As another step ik .achieving this goal, the Itask force ha^ 
developed five recommendations affecting the federal^ state 
and local levels, for consideration by decision makers, e.g.. 
Congress, the U.S./Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and chief state school officers. Each recommenda- 
tion, • in "this as^ well as ' subsequent sections, idjentifies a 
problem area and suggests an avenue whereby the problem 
can l>e aUeviated. Specific implementation activities related 
to each recommendation wilKbe the focus of task force 
members in subsequent years; 



Recommendations for Early Childhood 
Itisjecommended that:--^ / , • ^ 

1. The .Congress and state legislatures enslct national /state 
early childhood mignmt education- legislation supported 
with adequate funding. It is intended " that legislative 
proposals authorizing eaucation monies for migrant chil- 
dren ro directed to cqordinate with the estate migrant 

' education agency or the state, agency responsible for 
migrant education. 




2. All federal agencies ]le required to submit proposal 
funding plans for early childhood migrant education to 
the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) for comment? Such 
CQmment should bie limited to the impact such'flinding. 
would have in attaining the interstate, .objectives of 
migrant 'education programs. 
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3. The, U.S. Officerof Education, the;Education CQmmissi©^^ 
of . the Stat^^s and other national oi:gfuii2;.ation8, as well as 
e^h state, set procedures and actively encourage public 
paurticmation: in state, and national testimony, including 

V tHat or task force meiobers,/ at hearings (Jesigned to eriact 
legisliation* regulations or programs af:^ctia^'early thild- 
1i6od eclucation for migrants. ^ 

4'. A joint meeting of.the various federal a^ncies affjecting 

V early childhood education for migrants be conveni^d by ^ 
/the Commissioner of 'Education to determini^ how such 

^servicey'TjMi become more readily available to migrant 
families. > 

S.^All* agencies receiving federals fundsito serve migrant 
children. participate in and^utillzjB tii^. Migrant Student 
Repord Transfer System. 




■ ^. PLANNING FOR INTER- And IISF 

Y cbORDINATiON F0JPI MfGRANT 

' ■ . " . • * ' w ^ ■ ■■; . ■ " ■ - : ■ 

. ^e iflstie of panning as it'relates to mim6nf education, r^te 
: on the prdmise that a^hiA; degree of collaboration is 
- - ne<;e88ary to "develop and' deliver services effectively to a 
^ -^mobile population. The Interstate Migr^t 'Education Task 

. ^ofce has baseiJ its work in the. ar^^^^ 
\ ■ assumptions: " ' 

V,. ^: - ■ ■ 

r* Interstate cooperation is de§^le, eveflWiough each.i*|te 
r has a unique l^galauthoj^ty for education, 

• Intra$tate cooperation (among ag^ciesrand districts)^ is 
desirable and lantiances the prospects of interstate coopeira- 
:^ tion and prpgraifi planning. ■ ; 

•interstate cooperation at^ alf levelsj of government is 
^ . / .desirable and necessary, if migrants' neleds are to be met 
efficiently and effectively. , 

The task force believes effective planning should incorporate 
an assessment of migrants* needs, the establishment of ' 
program priorities on the basis of the-needs assessment data, 
^ Selection of specific program' objectives and a" procedure 
y ifrhereby the results of the program can be evaluated. These 
are interdependent and^quential processes wherein com^^^ 
tion of one enables programs to proceed^io the next. 

• Several planning issues pertaining to each of these processes 
have been identified by the task forc^. or planning issues 
in the needs assessment area, foi: example, included the 
finding that there is a lack of mearte of achieving agreement 
between stetes, and between stetel and the U.S. Office of 
Education on definitions of education needs of migrant ^ 
• children.^The task force found a need for a mechanism to set 
priorities withiij. the stetes, between school districts and stete 
education agencies, and between other agencies serving 
migrants and state education agencies. i 



Planning issues rfekting to each of thes^ prodesses <needs- 
assessment, priorities, objectives and evaluation) were gene- 
rated by the task force. These issues were then anjB^zed 
by the fiaakyforee, at which time recommendations and 
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» suggestions were offered as possible solutions to. submit to 
, decision makers at t}ie fiedefal and state levels.. 
■ . ■ ■ " ^ ^ ' . ' 

TM need for planning has been fepognized at the federal 
^level, , as evidenced by Public Law 89-10, which established 
^ the Elementary and Secofidary* Education Act of. 1965, 
amended in 1974 Public La,w 93-380, which offers each 
state the opportunity to develiqp a statewide plan to meet the 
special education^ needs 'of migrant children. This Ipw 
9pprifiP« ^ha c 5»rtH <u> fa> J, y Hvt*aU; these piotfreu«4Ci 

AfUi py^iimtty ffkUi duniiat piupramti and projects in other 
states. The. method 'whereby inter- aod "ififr^fiate coordina- 
tion ^ay be achieved is notidelineated in the ]aw. / 

As viewed* by thp task force, a centnd issue is^ that the^ 
• migiiant famUy needs, the^ program planning and service 
deUveiy of several school districts 'dr states in any one year. 
This must mclude education and related service's. The goal of 
the task force is to encourage cooperative planning, develop- 
nlent and implementation among federal, state and local 
agencies for these, piuposes. The recommendations presented 
in this section identify methods whereby this goal jcaii be 
achieved. * , . 



Recommendations for Planning for Inter- and Intrastate 
Coordination for Migrant Education - 

It is recommended that: 

1. The UJS. Office of Education issue regulations .-and 
application approval criteri| that mandate interstate coop- 
eration between state education agencies, ocqnsiistent with • 
the provisions of Title T migrant education of the 
•Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Section 122(a) 
(l)(a). The thrust of such an amendment to the rejgula- 
tions should be to 'increase interstate continuity: in 

. roigrant education program planning! • ^' 
■ '■ ; 

2. The education of migrant chUdren be established as a 
priority with, the Federal ♦Interagency Committee on 
Ekiucation. 

' % ■ ■ ■ . 

3. The CtouncU of Chief State School Officers instruct their 
. Committee on Evaluation and Information "^Systems 

(CEIS), in cooperation with the U.S. Office of Education 
and the Nfttional Association of State Directorsx)f Migrant' 

' V ; . 10- . 15 . . 



Ekiuiatipn, to review and njak^ tiecpmmendatddtjis on thei 
Vr development of : ^ ♦ • 

^ a. A common d6£nitiph of individual i\eed%. 
. ^ b. Cpmmoh strategies foj^assessim; nc^iKjs. 4 
c. Common ^^valu^tiiin !itj??r>da»ri8. 

Pa«|irf.»r ^aiuaMon utrategies. 
0. Strategies foi: jiata collection that would meet the 
program planning heeds , of all state^' serying migrant 
children, comparable with the Migrant Student Recdyd 
Transfer System. ' ' . 

4. (Jovemors, state legislltors or state boards o?f education;^^^ 
V as appropriate, adopt policies that will encourage .<:hief 

state 8cl>iEr6roffic^ to develop interstate agreements on 
planning. : v 

5. The governor's office in "each state direct all appropriate 
s^te agencies, including the Title XX planning officer and 
th^ statfs office of child development, to review the state 
ESEA Titie I migrant education plan, identify common 

, program priorities and make .Suggestions for resolving the 
differences. 

6. The state board of education *direct continued review of 
state statutes and SEA regulations to determine if any 
barriers to interstate cooperation exist and to suggest 
remedies for any pr(^lem. ' 

7. State ESEA Title I migrant education planning require- 
ments be establislied that will specify that the ^tate plan 
will be developed with meaningful and substantial input . 
from parents, representative community groups and 
others participating in the migrant services. 

8. State boartfc of education and/or chief state school 
. officers must «dentmr common objectives and priorities 

for migrant education state plans. Plans will» j^ontain 
intejpstate strategies tHat specify how states can^share \ 
resources to nieet common priorities: \ 
" ■ .4 

9. Staiidard categories be utilized for conducting needs 
assessment for program planning. This needs assessment ^ 
must be. conducted upon school ^ntry (preschool or 
kindergarten) and after completion of the sixth and eighth 
grades. It should also allow sending states to prioritize^ the 
needs to be met so that the receiving states may maximize 
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their efforts in meeting them. The capaNUi^^ oi xh- 
Migrant Student Reroid Transfer System Mhouid De 
considered when needs assessment data are collected. 
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■ ACADEMIC INFORMATIpN AND CREDIT EXCHANGE 

The ne€?^ for exchange of information relating to migrant 
students is based <?n the fact that, for the most part, the 
migraiit child is a **national" student. This, is due to the 

V, migitot lif|C-8tyte, whereby t^^p family may reside in several 
. school distadcts. m any given year. The mobile nature of the 
migrant family is ^ dependent upon seviewtt fadtow, such as 
crop activity, pay, climate and r^itaieni in a specific area. 
Familiarity with ah dSpea or infornrttotib^ cohcehiing payt 
holising or employmertt opportunitltep'also inffuences where 
and when a family moves from one district td another, within 

^ a state or from o^e state ^o andther. Such mobility places a 
high priority on l^^p need for effective 'and efficient commu- 
nication concerning individual students; 

Title mobility migrtot families accounts for irregular 
attendance and flje loss of many days at school. Consequent- 
ly, migrant chMdrea frequently demonstrate low levels of 
achievement and are often behind in their school work. 
Administratively, there is difficulty in obtaining transfers and 
records from schools previously attended. This difficulty,-in 
^kurn, causes problems in imlnediately and accurately assessing 
achievement levels and assigning *the children to the proper 
materi^ class^and grade. A difference in school programs 
compounds these problems. 

In "^Qee Congress demonstrated its recognition^ of " the 
^interstate nature of farmworker mobility by Mandating 
development c^f the Migrant Student n&coidfi^afefsfs' 
tem, th^u^ passage of Public Law 89-750, 103(C) _ 

(1)(A). This automated system has now bee^^ operation 
oxer^^^en years and has initiated CongresSonal intent^ 
providing for states to coorc[inate migrant programs and 
projects- with similar programs and projects in otiier states, 
including the transmittal of pertinent information regarding 
school-rela^ted records of migrant children. . 

In recent testimony (October 1977) before Congress on the 
WBgrant Student Record Transfer System, its" director, 
Winford A. Miller, noted that, effectij^ September 1977, it// 
has provided a cohesive structure within whicl^ thousands of 
schools may coop^tiivdy devise and implement programs of 
education and health care for 520,105 migrant^students. The 



MSRTS is one major avenue in which many of the issuefs 
related to information exchange may be resolved. Tlie tasK 
force , has identified several additional issues that must be 
addressed in order to enhance information exchange, while 
providing for ^at^ continuity in provision of education and 
related human services. ^ . . « . 

Thel^^^e differences in school requirements that are peculiar 
to c;lmientary and secondary^students. Students in elemeh- 
tary w ' 
not bevthie case for older ;^dents^ There' are distinct 
differencesi^in t^e curricuIui;Q between the^wo 8tii|(d£^^oups 
m die areas, of poUrse requiremcsnts, methods 0$^;eachirig and 
the control parents Kave over school attendance. Additional- 
ly » academic (nredit exchange, accnikl and graduation require- 
^lents are significant considerations at the' secl3hdary level. 

V ■ . , / . . •• : 

Hie task force has concluded that exchanging information in ^ 
the areas of « comparability of student expectations, skills 
informatitm systems, cours^ and graduation requirements, 
includin^ducation credit acceptance, accrual and exchangev ^ 
is a rectu^g problem in migrant education^ Lack of this'^* 
exchange reduces program continuity, efficient and effective 
program administxation, and the chances of student gradua- 
tion. I 

The goal of the task force, as reflepted by the cecomm^nda- 
tions set forth in the following .secti9n, is to encourage 
development and implementation , of a' systeni of^education 
information exchange concemiilg migrant students that 
promotes success in learning outcomes and increases chances 
for student graduation through academic credit exchange and 
accrual efforts. 



Recommendations for Academic /n formation Exchange 

• ♦ * ■ "■ '■ . * 

It is recommended that: 

1. Education information be exchanged, # well as health 
and other pertinent information.. 

2. The ^Migrai^tudent ReC^r^^^fer Syslem continue to 
be updated ib operate as efficient as possible in handling 
requests for information. 

3. 6pe<^ edi^cation information-, including student Individ- 
tialized education plans (nSP's), be transmitted on the 
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Migrant student Record Transfer System to. mkire that 
handicapped migrant jj^dren are served according to the 
provisions of Public Law 94«142i . . 

4. All participatinig^ schools and local education agencies 
(LE A's) solicit and transfer Ktudent inf ormation as soon as 
possible after enrolling or withdrawing students to assure 
that the' teachers have updated stude|rt records ii^ their 

^ possesadon.and maintain student record <it)nfidentiality 

Recommendations for Academic Credit Ex ^an&e ^ 

: • . : V • : :. . ■ > . 

It is recpmmended that: ^ - 

. \ ' , ..j: . .1 ^ . , 

5. The U.S. Office of Education Jipst a biannual articulation 
• conference in the" Western, Eakem and Central United 

States, iWhere each education agency will compare course 
, offerings, with special - emphasisj from local education, 
agencies. T^e conferees will develop general course de- 
scriptions to ugjB ih, counseling migrant students about the 
types of courses for which thejc Qan exchange credit, the 
courses they can reasonably expec^ to continue and the 
types of special supplementary services, such as healiji 
Care, offered in each state.* 

6. The Migrant Student Record Transfer System should 
, develop a method whereby student education credit 

accrlial can be planned, recorded and made available to 
requesting school districts. . / 

7. T^e home base ^I9c^:^ucation agency receiving migrant' 
•fuhds shall develop an individualized learning plan for 
eiEich student that assures graduation /goal achievement 
throu^ appropriate asisessment, course curriculum, educa* 
tion credit exchange, accrual, tabulation and posting, so 
that graduation requirements are always a priorityf 

*One ppfisible outcome of these conferences would be the deTelopment 
of a policy that requires all states to formally recognize the im- 
portance of academic credit exchange and implementation of a 
national 5nr«dit exchange program. It is tl^en recommended that the 
Council '^f Chief State School' Omcers and the National Association 
of State Boards of Education go on record as supporting sudi a policy. 



1>)\RENT INVOLVEMENT 



DeliI;ieratiohs focusirtg* ori The Issue of parent involvement 
have sui[faced a||fvirtually every meeting of the task force 
since it^ inception in 1976. The task fbrce hasfdisciissS^ome 
of the ^msgor issues related to parent invblveipnent over this 
J?y? yew p^^^ results of these dd^^ that 

a!l|i^ members endorse the Jdea of involving parents in the 
edu&Eition program, yet tfiere LHittle concensus as to how this 
involvement should be implemented. This i& particularly 
evideht in the area of the role of parents in an adyisory 
,^pacity to local; <state or national programs. As the task 
Vftrce deliberations have taken place^ migrant parents haver- 
presented testimony ofn ^veral occasions concerning their 
recomdjendations for their involvement and participation in 
th^ children's education progifams. 

V ; ' . ^ ^ ,..w .■ 

From the parents' standpoint, two primaiy messages" have 
been conveyed to^ the task force: first, that they want to be 
able to talk to their chili^en's teachers and the administrators 
in- whio^ building their children may be, in order that they 
may be a(ftidvety involved in. their children's education; 'an4 
isl^condj that they also wisli to be involved ais members of ah 
advisoicy ^committee of parents to migrant education. , 

■ . : ■ ^ ■^'^ \. - ■ ' 

The task force portion on parent involvement is summarized 

in the following policy statement: ' 

■ ■ * '■ 

The Interstate Migrant Education Task Force endorses 
parent involvement in the education of migrant dhil- " 
dren. Such involvement should include parent adVice to 
the program] opportunities for the esducation §taff to^ 
w,ork with parents to help meet their child rearing needs 
and through involvement of the parents in- thrf learning . 
- process with the child. To achieve • these purposes, 
programs that involve migrant parents should ' be flex- 
Jble» with the actual design adapted t6 local needs and 
desires. * 

From the federal standpoint. Title I regular of the Elemen- 
tary and iSecohdary Educaticp Act, Public ' Law 93-380, 
Section' 'I41(ft)(14), requires "Tha|t ttie local educational 
agency shaU establish ah advisory council ^or the entire 
school district and shall establish an advisory council for each 

. ; A ^'/^ i& 24 : ■ . .eV - ■ 



school pf such agency served by a program or project assisted 
under Sect\gn^l43(a)(2), each of which advisory council ^A) 
has as a mfgority of its members pareqts of the children to be 
served, This requirement has been interpreted to be 
fipplicable to some st^te Title*! migraht education programs. 
However, as presented in the statutes, programs^for^niigratory 
children are subject. to the provisions of (1)(B) and (3) 
through (12) of Section 141(a), not necessarily subparagraph 
(14). quoted above.. Hence, as presented in the current 
statutes, migrant education programs are not i^cfuired to 
estalBtt^Tparent advisory councils under th6 provisions of 
programs for migratory childrjen; Conversely, if the overall 
Titje I statutes are deemed to be • applicable' to migrant 
,€duc£ition, the^ the provisions of subparagraph (14) of 
141(a) requirinjg parent advisory councils do applyr 

The proposed U.S., Office of Education mles (July 1977) of 
Titl6 45, iSpficial Educatiork Needs o( Migratory Children, 
contain two referenced to parent involvement. Subpart d, 
paragraphM16.d.31(&), requires, that; statfe educational agen^ 
cies shall specify a^sjmptipn of the agency's program, for 
involving Iparettifs^d appropri^^^ rfepropentatives fo? migra- 
tory childrenTnraccorciance witH £he pmvisiohs of paragraph 

'*lie.d.^7. Paragraph 116.d.37 requires state educati^ragen- 
cies to demonstrate .in their applications , that they have 
"consulted with the pkrents of children to be served or who 
are being servedj^jand considered the views of th^se parents 
with respect to me planning of the State, programs; and one 
or more advisory councils will be established in the' State, 

• composed of parents of children to be served or who are ; 

^ being served and other persons knowledgeable ofthe needs of 

'migratory children, ..." ' " 

More recenfly, the Subcommittee on Elementary, l^econd^ 
, and Vocational Education of the Committee on Education 
and. Ig b or of the House of Representatives adopted an 
£mi^!9|ffl|bnt pertaining -to parent involvement in reauthoriza- 
t^^pw 'tile Elementary b^Q J5econ(Jary Education Act in 
J^E^ -KeporMS.;^ senate subcommittee adopted essentially 
tiwSame mea^e. This arpendment requires tbat, in planning 
and carrying out programs and projects at both the state and ' 
local education levels, there^^as been and wiIl,JSe appropriate . 
consultations with parent a^VisiDry. councils, established in / 
accordance with the regulations of the commissioner. 

There is considerable diversity among the states in terms of 
how parentSj^are i^^lved in t^e migrant education program. 



This is due, in part, to'the fact that no parent involvement 
/ stpjfdture is mand for migrant education; thus,- the 
'Structures of parent involvement vary widely. Additionally, 
some ot the factors identified that complicate formulation of 
specif ic recommendations, applicable to all programs lire the 
mobility, location of wort and time differences, that are 
uiwque .to the migrant family. These differences vary from 
state to state and among programs. Even so, several. Title I 
ifiigrant education programs have sustained effective parent 
advisory conhnittees, tailored to each state's needs for several 
years. j ^ 

Th6 task force has agreed on two basic points relating tp 
parent advisory committees. They are: s 

' • Patent advisory committees "^^importent . and should be 
part of every si;ate^s migrant education grogram. \ 

• The state directors of migrimt education should fa.cilitate^ 
^the growtn J and development of parent advisory comr 
mittees. * 

■ ^ • • ■ . * : : .\ - ^/ 

. There are several controversial issues surro^yjfding parent 
advisory ^oups at any level. It is extrenfiely difficult, for 
example, to obtain a balailce between current and settled-out 
migrants. At what level should a parent advisory committee 
be formed, and where is it most beneficial, i.e., state, regional 
or national level? However, in the past year, the National 
Association of State Directors of Migrant Education has been 
Working to identify methods\vhereby it can assist a group of 
parents in the establishment oi a nation^ committee. 

To summarize task force deliberations in this^ area,, the taSk ' 
force recognizes that there are at ^ least three levfels of 
involvement of migrant parent^ in the education process. The 
first level is p^icipation of parents at home and in the 
classroom. The second level is participation of parents' orf 
prograrii advisory committees. The third level is the forma- 
^"^on of state and/or national coalitions of parents. The task- 
force has not resolved its position relative t6 any of these 
l^els of involvement; herujPj specific recommendations have 
^^ot been developed. ' ^ 
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APPENDIX A 
Chronology of Task Force Activities 
in Support of the First Interim Report 



Recommendations in the First Interim Report were addressed to the 
U.S. Office of Education (migrant education division) and other 
federal ageqf^ies involved in migrant programs, to the states and to 
issues surrounding federal,, state and local relationships. These recom- 
mendations were then used as a springboard for follow-up activities 
among task force members at all levels of govermfent. A listing of 
the presentations follows: 

April 1977 Governor Raul H. Castro, chairman of the lnter-> 

;state Migrant Education Task Force, prepared 
statement submitted to the Education Commis- 
sion of the States concerning ESEA Title I 
' (Public Law 93-380) reauthorization that con- 

tained task force positions to bf considered by 
ECS in its policy deliberations. 

June 1977^ Governor Raul H. Castror^ehairman of the Inter- 

state Migrant Education Task Force, resolution 
requesting greater state cooperation in delivery of 
education services to migrant children and iirging 
* continued federal financiar support for migrant 

children. ECS resolution adopted at the New 
York annual meeting. 

July 1977 Mary Alice Kendall, task foijce ' member, "testi- 

mony presented at the Elementary and Secon- ' 
dary Education Act reauthorization public hear- 
ings held at the U.S. Department of Health. 
' ' . Education and Welfare identifying task force 

positions concerning funding, program and ad- 
ministrative issues, Washington, D.C. 

August and Task force presentations, as listed below, in the 

November 1977 form of testimony at the U.S. Offiob of Educa- 
^'<>n, regional hearings on Title I migrant pro- 
grams./Testimony dealt with three distinct areas: 
1) the riiles as published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, July 13, 1977; 2) the statutes that authorize 
migranteducation; and 3) administrative issues. 

August 16 Ruben Hinojosa,Pharr, 

Texas 

August 18 ' Margaret Cyrus Mills, Tifton, 

Georgia 
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Mary Alice Kendall, 
Geneseo, New Yofk * * 
Senator Gilbert E. Bursley, 
Lansing, Michuan 
^natQr Jones Osborn ' and 
Frances Y. Amabisca, San 
Josi, California 
Elizabeth L. Metcalf , 
Homestead, Florida 

October 1977 Senator John Perry, task force member, testi- 
mony on migrant education on behalf of the 
^ \ ECS Interstate Migrant Education Task /Force. 

\ before the House Subcommittee on Elementary, 
\ Secondary and Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. • , • «^ 

Each of these presentations, along with supporting documents, includ- 
ing the F/nt Interim Report has become a part of the Congressional 
Record in Pan 17: TMe I, State Migrant Program Hearing before the 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Seconder/ and Vocational Education, 
9Sth Congress, First Session on H. R.- 15, October 12, 1977.^ \ 



August 22 



August 




- August 26 V 
November 14 
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James M.yVaddell Jr, State Senator, South Carolina 
William Arceneaux, Commissioner of Higher Education, 
... , ' - » Louisiana 

Adrienne Bailey, Member, State Bqard of Education, 

I- « , ^ ' . Illinois 
Marim Brockette, Commissioner of Education, Texas 
Carrol Burchinal, Director, State Board of Vocationah 
» Education, North Dakota " 

Anne Campbell, Commissioner of Education, Nebraska 
' Carlos Chardon, Secretary of Education, Puerto *Ric6 
E. T. Dunlap, Chancellor, State Begents for Higher ' 
Education, Oklahoma 
Novice Fawcett, President Emeritus, Ohio State 

« L . ^ « ► ' r University 

Catherine Gill, Principal, Fairpark Primary School, 
I ^ ,1 if Arkansas 

Calvin Hart,4>rincip.al, Diarfa^ands Intermediate • 
' School ^ 147, New Jersey ' 
George Hurt Jr., Member, State Board of Education, 
' , ^ ' '/. ■•• New Hampshire 

Sam Ingrlm, Commissjoner of Education, Tennessee 
Albert Jof^es Jr, President, State Board of Education, 
... . , ^. J . ■ ^ Delaware 
Michael Kirst, President, State Board of Education, California 
Caryl Kline, Secretary of Education, Pennsylvania 
Donald Messer, President, Dakota Wesleyan University, 
■ ^ Soyth Dakota 

H. Sawin Millett Jr., Commissioner of Education 
and Cultural Serviceis, Maine 
Paul Parks, Secretary of Educational Affairs, Massachusetts • 
- Pat Pascoe, University of Denver,^Colorado 
Doris Ray, Teacher, West Valley High School, Alaska 
Thomas Schmidt, Commissioner of Educatipn, - 
* RhodeHsland 
Barbara Thompson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, . 

Wisconsin 

Charles Wagoner, Member, State Board of Education, 
_ r West Virginia 

^ George Weather8by,^mmissianer for Higher Education, 

Indiana 
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The Education- Commission of the States is a nonprofit 
prganization formed by interstate compact in 1966. Forty-six 
states, American Samoa, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are 
now memben. Its goal is to further a working relationship 
among govemora, state legislaton and educators for the im- 
provement of education. Ifhis report is an outcome of one of 
many commission undertattlngs at all levels of education. The 
comnfiission offices are lobated at Suite 300; 1860 Lincoln * 
Stteet, penver, Colorado 8029$. 

It is the fiolicy of the Educatitbn Ck>mmission of the States to 
^ take affirmative action to pretent discrimination in its policies, 
prt^pamrjwdemploymetitpracti 
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